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RECENT EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 

Faculty Participation in University Government.* — "I have 
read the paper you sent on the place and functions of faculties 
in university government and administration. On the whole I 
am unfavorably impressed by it. It does not seem to me to be 
the strong, exhaustive, balanced treatment that such a body as 
the Association of University Professors should lay before us 
after years of organized effort. It is far from showing a masterly 
grip on the essential features of university management. It 
is lacking in that equipoise and at the same time keen dis- 
crimination which might have been expected, for these qualities 
are the best possible credentials of fitness to participate in so 
delicate and difficult work as institutional administration. 

"The faults of trustees seem to be well realized, and forcibly 
set forth. There is silence on their virtues, and yet I think they 
have some virtues that might be recognized. Education is not 
so much a thing of the schoolroom as of the lives of men and 
women. The trustees, as men of affairs and of large experience 
in the realities of life, are likely to be quite as good judges of 
what is of real worth in life as those who dwell more largely in 
the classic shades. 

"The soul of the problem of administration centers in ability 
to lead educational institutions into lines of effort productive of 
the greatest practical usefulness in the broadest and best sense 
of the term. Those who are interested enough to vote taxes upon 
themselves or to give gifts to promote this, form estimates of the 
values of education from points of view that have some distinct 
advantages over the point of view of those who are doing the 
technical work according to some inherited pattern. And this 
advantageous point of view should be fully recognized and ad- 
equately weighed, while urging the advantages of the other point 
of view. The report, in not recognizing this, is distinctly weak. 

♦Dr. Melvin A. Brannon, President of Beloit College, submitted the 
report of the Committee on the Place and Function of the Faculties in 
University Administration to Dr. Thomas C. Chamberlain, Professor 
Emeritus of the University of Chicago, Trustee of Beloit College, and 
formerly President of the University of Wisconsin. Professor Chamberlain's 
reply is reprinted herewith from School and Society. 
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"It is my judgment, based on rather large experience and obser- 
vation, that our universities owe more of the advances they have 
achieved during the past half -century to the joint work of their 
trustees and presidents than to the influence of the faculties. 
This is not so much because of inherent ability or virtue, as of 
contact with the world that needs education, is calling for it, 
is praying for it, and is not satisfied with what it has been getting 
in return. The world's desires and demands are rather vague 
and blind, to be sure, and more or less in error, but there is 
ground for its dissatisfaction. 

"I have been a rather active participant in the struggle to 
secure a more open, equable place in our higher institutions for 
one of the lines of education demanded, that of science — a demand 
now being better met — and in this struggle have found that 
obstacles sprang much more largely from the 'vested interests' 
of the old curricula within the faculties than from trustees, or 
presidents, or the public. This is altogether natural, typical, and 
representative. There is always, and probably always will be, 
greater need for the development of existing lines of effort in 
any institution than can be adequately met by its financial re- 
sources. Those who are in charge of these lines of effort, those 
whose main interests are wrapped up in them, are naturally 
prone to regard the further development of these as being more 
important than the introduction of new lines. More than this, 
it is usually felt by the faculties that the existing lines of effort 
are of higher intrinsic value than the proposed new lines. Con- 
sistency almost requires this. Otherwise the faculties would 
implicitly confess that they have been pursuing inferior lines of 
effort. It is too much to expect this. In general, it is true 
that the old and tried lines are better developed than any new 
lines. In general the new lines are less deployed, less mature, 
less well organized than the old lines. As a result of all this, 
faculties, as a rule, are strongly biased in favor of what is being 
done, as against what it is proposed to do. They can make a 
strong argument in favor of doing well and thoroughly what is 
already being attempted, as against branching out into new fields. 
This attitude becomes peculiarly strong when the choice lies be- 
tween the further development of their own loved lines of effort 
and new lines in the hands of new men against whose culture, 
attitudes, and urgencies, more or less of prejudice or poor 
opinion is entertained. 
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"So far, then, as concerns branching out into new fields or 
developing new departments, the influence of faculties which the 
institutions have inherited, as a matter of history and almost 
as a matter of the inevitable, not only is conservative but tends 
to be antagonistic. This is occultly revealed in the report, but 
it is marshalled under terms of 'quality versus quantity,' as is 
usually done when the real issue lies between the old and the new. 
We have all heard from the days of yore that the classics are 
very much superior to the sciences in intellectual and moral 
qualities. Their 'superior quality' has been the great club that 
has made our heads sore for the last half-century. 

"The parties to this form of the educational business are (1) 
the public, in the form of taxpayers, donors, parents, and em- 
ployers of university talent, the makers of the market for grad- 
uates; (2) the trustees, who represent these prime movers in 
the business and who are its underwriters ; (3) the students, the 
immediate beneficiaries, or (pace! my dear president!) the im- 
mediate victims; and (4) the faculties, the technicians who do 
the skilled work in the educational shop. I have always felt that 
party No. 3 — not mentioned in the report, I think — was really 
the party of the first part, and most likely to mold the judgment 
of the next generation. Party No. 4 knows the shop technique 
much the best, but still there remains the question whether it is 
best fitted to manage the business. 

"Aside from that, there are practical considerations of a serious 
sort in faculty representation on boards of trustees. In the first 
place, the president is presumed to represent the faculty. By 
virtue of his membership in all the faculties and his relations 
to all, he is under obligations to do this fairly and justly. He 
is human, of course, but he is least likely, because of his point 
of view, and of the ethics of his office, to overstress sectional or 
factional opinions entertained in the faculty. To appoint some 
other member of the faculty to this function carries with it the 
intimation that the president is either not wholly competent nor 
wholly unbiased in his representation of faculty views and in- 
terests. More than this, faculties are by no means units, and 
any single choice gives preference to one section rather than 
another. A professor engrossed in a given part of the work is 
not more likely, either because of his part in the work or by 
reason of moral obligation, to be an equable and equitable repre- 
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sentative of the faculty than the president. This difficulty 
could not be altogether avoided by the appointment of more 
than one professor to membership on the board, for even if this 
were free from other objections, three, four, or more would not 
represent all sections of a large university. The unrepresented 
sections would doubtless feel less satisfied than now — at least 
after a little experience. 

"The most serious difficulty in university administration is 
practically ignored in the report and a serious embarrassment 
added to the personal difficulties. I refer, of course, to the 
formidable task of weeding out incompetency and bringing to the 
highest practicable efficiency the entire work of the institution. 
It is beyond the power of human discernment to avoid errors 
in the selection of the men of the staff, and if they have become 
settled in their places, the problem of their replacement is one 
of the gravest which an administration has to face. Now the 
committee, in its recommendation, erects a barrier of a very 
formidable sort in the way of such replacement, when needed, by 
specifying, without reserve, that the president should in all 
cases act with the representatives of the departments in the mat- 
ter of appointments, promotions, etc. It may easily be — and 
often is — the representative of the department that himself con- 
stitutes the problem. The president is therefore handicapped 
if he must consult the wishes of the delinquent party. The most 
troublesome cases are those of merely mediocre efficiency — those 
'too good to dismiss and too poor to keep.' Such men almost 
instinctively fear strong, pushing associates and throw their 
influence in favor of those who will not overshadow or disturb 
them in their own positions. A weak head prefers a complacent, 
commonplace associate, and so, if his voice is heard in the 
appointment, the weakness is handed on. 

"But I am making this letter too long, and yet it is necessarily 
unsatisfactory because the qualifications that are needed to make 
it broader and more balanced, are necessarily left out. It repre- 
sents only some of my more outstanding reactions in reading the 
report of the committee of university professors. The very diffi- 
culties they had in formulating their report, as set forth by their 
chairman, show the inherent difficulty of marshalling and organ- 
izing such a body as a faculty into a definite unit, with clear 
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and steady purpose, such as is required for efficient administra- 
tion. 

"That there should be free interchange of ideas between 
faculties and trustees goes without saying. It has been practised 
more or less ever since I came to know anything of the matter, 
but might be practised more to advantage, for the way is open. 
As a member of the faculty at Beloit, forty years or more ago, I 
remember to have gone before the board of trustees in the advo- 
cacy of certain measures of general policy. I remember also 
to have worked as a member of a faculty committee, with a 
trustee committee, on a matter of general policy. Such prac- 
tices I think have been the order of the day all along. I think 
they could be made about as frequent as the faculty desire. The 
results of actual trial would be the best basis for anything 
further that may be found wise. 

"There is another subject, not obviously allied with this, but 
yet bearing on it, of which I am minded to speak. In some 
respects it offers a partial remedy for the feeling of aloofness and 
non-participation which members of the faculty more or less 
entertain. It is customary, in the larger faculties at least, to 
make use of parliamentary rules in the conduct of business, and 
in simple routine business this is no doubt best. But these rules 
are made to meet the requirements of opposing parties, sharp 
battlings of adverse factions, the issues between the 'outs' and 
the 'ins.' They are formed to force an issue if necessary. They 
imply contest rather than conference. 

"To avoid making a university issue a matter of contest for or 
against a given motion, I devised, while at Madison, another 
method of conducting faculty business, when important questions 
were up for consideration. This gave to every member of the 
faculty the opportunity of presenting precisely the proposition 
that he thought would best meet the issue in hand, and of having 
it voted upon just as he framed it. It gave him individuality. 
He was not forced to vote on an issue neither side of which quite 
suited him, at least not until he had recorded just where he stood 
and was prepared to make concessions to the views of the major- 
ity. We called it the 'differential vote.' It was preliminary to 
final action. 
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"When a subject of importance was before the faculty and di- 
versity of opinion developed, the preliminary procedure took the 
form of framing propositions by faculty members each after his 
own mind, between which choice was to be made. As many such 
propositions were invited as members of the faculty chose to sub- 
mit, the fundamental understanding being that enough proposi- 
tions would be submitted to represent all shades of view. When 
all who desired had submitted propositions and explained them, 
and no further discussions or questions were offered, and these 
propositions had been numbered and re-read, so that they were 
precisely understood, the members of the faculty proceeded to 
record their preferences by a series of differential votes. After 
the first vote, which of course showed first preferences, the 
proposition (or propositions) which received the lowest number 
of votes was dropped out, and a second vote was taken on the 
remainder. The proposition (or propositions) having the least 
votes on this ballot was then dropped out and the voting pro- 
ceeded until preferences were concentrated on the most acceptable 
proposition. All this was informal. The faculty then proceeded 
to formal action, either by the adoption of the preferred proposi- 
tion or some modification of' it that seemed better fitted to meet 
the views of all, as nearly as this could be. Usually the majority 
was ready to make concessions to the minority, after its own 
dominance was assured aild it understood precisely the views of 
those who differed from it. 

"At first thought, it may seem that this would be troublesome 
and tedious, but as a matter of fact, so far as our experience 
went, it took less time to go thus straight home to constructive 
work on the real issue than to fight over some particular proposi- 
tion that was being forced by the usual parliamentary method. 
The plan saved wastage of time in battling other people's opinions 
and directed effort into constructive lines ; little time was squan- 
dered in destructive arguments, and irritation was avoided. 
Furthermore there was a fine moral effect; every member of the 
faculty felt that he could have his views, guarded and shaded 
just as he wanted them to be, as fairly considered as any other 
views.^ When so considered, he felt the more willing to acquiesce 
in the majority judgment of his colleagues. 
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"This method carries the atmosphere of a president's cabinet, 
where wise men freely confer and compare opinion, and then de- 
cide, rather than that of a congress where men fight and force 
issues. 

"Of course, in the transaction of ordinary routine business it 
is not important to use this method. It is only with questions 
of importance on which notable divergence of opinion arises, that 
it has its special value. 

"This has come back to mind in the present connection merely 
because the method tends to make the faculty a constituent part 
of the administration in the form of a cabinet of advisers to the 
chief executive. This I think is really worth more to them than 
a vote or two on behalf of one of the four parties. It gives the 
members of the faculty a feeling of greater individual participa- 
tion in the management of affairs than is likely to come to them 
through representation as party of the fourth part." 

Comment on Professor Chamberlain's Letter by the Chair- 
man of Committee T. — 

"1. The writer seems to have misconstrued, in certain impor- 
tant respects, the scope and purport of the report in question. 
The report was prepared under difficult conditions. During the 
period of its incubation the Committee was handicapped by the 
distractions incidental to the relations of the United States 
to the Great War. Many of its members were actively engaged 
in various sorts of home service. Under normal circumstances 
the wide geographical distribution of the members of such a com- 
mittee would be a serious handicap and the actual circumstances 
were abnormal. It seemed best not to attempt completeness and 
finality, but rather to indicate briefly some of the main problems 
and standpoints and to suggest various ways of meeting the 
problems. The report distinctly purports to offer only a basis 
for further discussion. My own view is that it would be unde- 
sirable for a committee of this kind to attempt to formulate now 
a complete and water-tight scheme of faculty participation in 
university administration. Conditions are too various and 
things are too much in flux in the field of higher education. It 
is desirable that experiments should be made with various plans 
of faculty participation. 



